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INDIAN AFFAIRS. 

BY 8S. M. JANNEY. 

The solicitude expressed by correspondents 
of the Friends’ Intelligencer, in relation to the 
hostilities now being waged between the nation- 
al forces and the Western Indians, has doubtless 
been shared by most of the members of our 
Religious Society, and the inquiry naturally 
arises—What can be done to arrest the dread- 


There is reason to believe that the Congres- 
sional Commission, sent out to treat with the 
Indians, are sincerely desirous to do them jus- 
tice, and it is greatly to be desired that a treaty 
of peace may be concluded. Until the C 
missioners shall have ‘reported to Congress, 
there appears to be no active service for the 
friends of the Indians to perform, but, in the 
meantime,it would be well for us to examine 
the subject, and reflect upon the means most 
likely to prevent the continuance or recurreace 
of hostilities. 

All who have any acquaintance with this 
subject are aware that it is surrounded with 
difficulties, growing out of the encroachments 
and aggressions of the frontier settlers, the 
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territory were Sos INDIAN AFFAIRS. —~=sf territory were doubtless mad made in good faith, 
and intended to be observed; but the rapid 
eo of our settlements towards the Rocky 
fountains, and on the Pacific coast, were not 
then foréseen, nor was it imagined that railroads 
and telegraphs would so soon be constructed 
through that vast territory. Where great 
national interests are concerned, there are few 
governments—perliaps none—that pay much 
regard to the convenience, or even to the rights, 
ef subordinate communities, whose interests 
stand in the way of great public enterprises. 
The Christian and the philanthropist must |a- 
ment the perpetration of injustice towards the 
most ignorant, no less than towards the most 
enlightened of mankind; but to restrain .the 
movements and prevent ‘the aggressions of a 
population like that on our Western frontiers— 
so eager, 80 adventurous, so grasping,—is proba- 
bly beyond the power of any government. 

The present safety and protection of the In- 
dians depend upon thir removal from that 
portion of the territory through which the rail- 
roads are being constructed,—their settlement 
on lands adapted to grazing and tillage, their 
food, nod theit of hunting asa dependence for 


making of roads through the Indian territory food, and their adoption oi the habits of civilized. 


without their consent, the fraudulent conduct of 


some government agents in theft dealings with 
the Indians, the sale of ardent spirits, and the 
consequent corruption of morals. 

The treaties by which our goveroment guar- 


anes to the Indians certain reservations of ' 








life. It is believed by many that they ought to, 
as soon as possible, abandon their tribal govern- 
ments, and their mode of holding property in 
common, that their lands should divided 
among the families,and held in fee simple, and 


a Republican form of government established. 
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among them. In the Weekly Chronicle, pub- 
lished at Washington, 9th month 14th, there is 
an interesting editorial on this subject, from 
which the following passage has been se- 
lected : 

“The Indians hold a peculiar relation to the 
American people. They are partly wards of the 
‘pation, partly foreign nations within the terri- 
torial limits of our country, to whom is assigned 
& section suited in character and extent to 
their nomadic habits. Thiserritory is profes- 
sedly secured to them by treaty. They own it, 
and are more independent in it than the citi- 
. zens of our States. Yet it! appears tbat their 
rights in their territory are systematically in- 
vaded ; that their hunting grounds are rendered 
worthless by the cutting of roads through them. 
The pending difficulties on the Western frontier 
are ascribed to the building of the Powder 
River road through Indian territory without the 
leave of the owners. This road is used for emi- 

nt trains. As long as there are fifty hostile 
Indians along the route no life will be safe, and 
the sense of inscurity will render the route 
practically worthless. As we had no right to 
make the road without consent of the owners, 
would it not be better to abandon it entirely 
than to keep up an expensive and fruitless war- 
fare, which is like fox hunting on our side, and . 
accompanied by frightful murders upon theirs? | 
The new Pacific railroad, now built beyond | 
Omaha, Nebraska, will carry emigrants by aj 
route four hundred miles shorter than the Pow- | 
der river road, and the facilities thus opened ! 
should be suggestive to the commissioners ap- 
pointed to adjust our Indian difficulties. 

There are nearly half a million Indians in ' 
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territory, and instructing the Indians, they 
might prepare them for the inevitable future. 
The Indians must be subjected to the civilizing 
influences of systematic agriculture and legal 
government. The Cherokees have made great 
advances in this direction; what insurmounta- 
ble obstacles are therein the way of the other 
tribes? That they are now warlike is true; so, 
recently, was the whole South. The Indians 
must cease to be warlike, or cease to be. Ulti- 
mately they must be citizenized or slaughtered. 
It is more in harmony with our feelings as a 
Christian people, and with our duty as guardians 
of the aboriginal race, to try to civilize them, 
than to persist in slaughtering them. Beside, 
the latter game is une in which we are the 
greatest losers; so there is the selfish considera- 
tion of interest also to approve such a course. 
Tt is at least worth trying, long and earnestly, 
as a settled policy of the country, until its utter 
impracticability is proven. 

To accomplish it the Indian Bureau should 
be made independent of the Interior and War 
Departments, and its chief officer should have 
responsibility and power. It is not necessary 
he should be a member of the Cabinet.” 

The reference here made to the Society of 
Friends is worthy of our consideration. If a 
field of labor is open for us in the Indian terri- 
tory, and the Lord of the harvest calls us to 
engage in it, I trust that obedience will not be 
found wanting. 

The fairest pages in American history are 
those which bear witness to the amicable inter- 
course and enduring friendship that have al- 
ways subsisted between the Society of Friends 
and the Indians. Our predecessors performed 





our Western territory. Their habits of life | long and painful journeys through the wilder- 
have demanded a large extent of country for! ness, and spent much labor and treasure in or- 
hunting purposes. As civilization advances ' der to impart to their red brethren the blessings 
their means of living decrease, and they be-| of civilization. Not only were they visited by 
come enraged against the white man. There | committees, but Friends were employed as 
ate wicked and worthless ruffians among the | agents to reside among them, to instruct them 
whites who find their account in the ruthless , in husbandry and the mechanic arts, and to as- 
border warfare between the races, and who per-' sist in the education of their children. Their 
petrate outrages on both sides, ascribing them! sincere endeavors were productive of much 


to either, as suits their purposes. In time this 
must cease. The progress of the country de- 
mands’ it, and it is essential that we should 
have a well settled Indian policy administered 
by a responsible department. The treaties 
made by Wm. Penn were always respected by 
both parties, and the peaceful sect of which he 
was a distinguished member have been tradi. 
tional friends of the aborigines, and always 
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benefit. They were gratefully uppreciated by 
the objects of their bounty, and brought to 
their own bosoms the consolation that always 
results from benevolent effort. . 
Experience teaches that for religious organi- 
zationa, as well as for the natural body, exercise 
is essential to health, and a vigorous life always 
manifests itself by action. Let not our sympa- 
thies and our efforts be confined to the narrow 








kindly regarded by them. We have often | circle of our own Society or our own neighbor- 
thought that if the Society of Friends, who so hood, but go. forth into the wilderness, and 
succes:fully colonized and civilized the Sene- | carry consolation to those who are ready to per- 
cas in Western New York, and with such judg- ish. Those among us who are called to go on 
ment and benevolence managed their affairs~ errands of mercy, or of gospel love, should not 
with the Government, could be induced to take hesitate to accept from-their brethren the. aid 
charge of the subject of colonizing the Indian that may be needful, and those who are blessed 
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with abundance should esteem it a privilege to 
contribute liberally to works of charity. “TI 
have showed you,” said the Apostle Paul, to 
the elders of the Ephesian Church, “ how that 
so laboring ye ought to support the weak, and 
to remember the words of the Lord Jesus, how 
he said, ‘It is more blessed to give than to re- 
ceive.” 





THE SCHOOL OF CHRIST. 

How exalted the privilege of becoming a dis- 
ciple in the school of Christ! It is exalted, if 
we consider the character of the teacher. In 
the studies of this world, the student in philoso- 
pry science, or literature, will esteem it the 

ighest possible privilege to receive the instruc- 
tions of the great master in those various depart- 
ments. Thestudentin philosophy, could he en- 
joy the instructions of a Newton or of a Bacon, 
how exalted a privilege would he deem it. The 
student in geology who would study out the 
hidden mysteries of our earth’s formation, could 
he go with Hugh Miller through the g!ens and 
over the highlands of Scotland, to trace the foot- 
prints of the Creator as written upon the everlast- 
ing rock, would esteem ita glorious and exalted 
privilege. But, behold! here is One who was 
ge when the foundations of the earth were 
aid. The student in astronomy, could he have 
the instructions of a Galileo or of a Laplace, 
how exalted a privilege would he consider it! 
But, behold! here is One that telleth the num- 
ber of the stars and calleth the name of each. 
The student in theology, could he enjoy the ib- 
structions of aWesley come down from heaven— 
could he listen to him as, in terse and expres- 
sive language, he discoursed of the doctrines of 
grace, how he would rejoice in such a glorious 
privilege ! Or, Christian disciple, desirous of be- 
coming instructed in the deep things of God, the 
hidden mystery of the life of God in the soul of 
the believer, were I permitted to announce that 
the sainted Fletcher would come down from 
heaven, and would from this desk discourse to 
you this afternoon, with what beating hearts and 
glad countenances would you come up to the 
place of assembly! But, behold! a greater than 
‘Wesley or Fletcher is here, and thou mayest 
sit down at His feet and listen to the words of 
truth and wisdom that fell from His lips, and 
thus thou mayest feel the throbbing of His heart 
as it beats in sympathy with thine own.— Clark. 


* DARK HOURS. 

To every man there are many dark hours; 
hours when he feels inclined to abandon his 
best enterprise ; hours when his heart’s dearest 
hopes appear delusive; hours when he feels him- 
self unequal to the burden, when all his aspira 
tions seem worthless. Let no one thiuk that he 
alone has dark hours. Theyare the common lot 
of humanity. They are the touchstone to try 
whether we are current coin or not. 


























EXTRACT FROM GEORGE FOX. 
George Fox was careful to go forth in gospel 


missions as he was moved of the Lord, and 
abundantly testified to the necessity of walking 
or moving in “ the light.” 
Friends in the Ministry. 


See his Address to 


R. H. 
“This is the word of the Lord to you all: 


Every one in the measure of the life, wait, that 
with it all your minds may be guided up to the 
Father of spirits, to receive power from Him 
and wisdom, that with it you may be ordered to 
His glory, to whom be glory forever. All keep 
in the light and life, that judgeth down that 
which is contrary to the light and life. 
Lord God Almighty be with you all, and keep 
your meetings everywhere, being guided by 
that of God; by that you may see the Lord 
among you, who lighteth every man that cometh 
into the world, that men who come into the 
world might believe. .... 
speak in public, see that it be in the life of God, 
for that brings to God the fruits of that which 
shall never wither. 
ceive power, and the Lord God Almighty pre- 
serve you in it, whereby you may come to feel 
the light, that comprehends time and the world 
and fathoms it, which believes in and gives you 
victory over the world. Here the power of the 


So the 


All Friends that 


. . . Soin that wait to re- 


Lord is received, whieh subdues all the con- 


trary, aod puts off the garments that will stain 
and pollute.” 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS. 


It is cause of congratulation that there is 
an increasing desire among many of the mem- 
bers of our Religious Society that its borders 
should be enlarged and its stakes streagthened. 
Some of the suggestions which have been made 
in the Intelligencer bearing upon this subject 
are worthy of thoughtful consideration. lt is 
well for members of the Society to present, from 
time to time, such suggestions as they may be- 
lieve adapted to its present condition and caleu- 
lated to advance its best interests, for it is in 
this way that every wholesome reform has been 
effected. When compared with most other re- 
ligious Societies, we are comparatively small in 
numbers, but we cannot believe that an organi- 
zation which. has effected so much good in the 
past, should, after two or three centuries, be 
swallowed up in the various sects into which 
Christendom is divided. Nor can this be the 
case, if its members are true to the great trust 
committed to their care, 

A comparison of the past with the present his- 
tory of the Soviety may in some measure account 
for the apa hy which one of your correspond- 
ents deplores. 

George Fox and his cotemporaries were griev- 
ously persecuted both by Church and State ; 
they made religion the business of their lives, 
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and the early records abundantly attest that 
many of them were instant in season and out of 
season, not only in resisting encroachments on 
their religious liberty, but in extending a know- 
ledge of their principles by personal efforts and 
through the press. They taught diligently to 
their children what they found to be sufficient 
. for themselves, and when driven by persecution 
to seek an asylum in the Western world, they 
seldom built a meeting-house without providing 
a school-house in the same locality where their 
children could be instructed under their direc- 
tion. A large number of men and women 
among them were engaged in the ministry and 
travelled extensively in the service, and their 
powerful appeals were instrumental in gather- 
ing thousands to the-church. But the times 
have changed. Persecution for opinion’s sake 
has ceased. The descendants of the persecuted 
despised Quakers of the early generation have 
become as a-body rich, respectable and ease 
loving, and though they may be strenuous in out- 
ward observances and careful to observe the re- 
quirements of the Discipline, it is to be feared 
there is a general lack of that zeal for the truth 
which so eminently distinguished the early fath- 
ers. The Discipline of the Society has been 
formed at different periods and adapted to the 
wants of the generation that formed it; and 
while the writer would not desire to modify it 
to meet the weaknesses of its members, yet he 
believes further changes are necded to adapt it 
to the present generation. Let any one compare 
a copy of the Discipline of 100 years ago with 
our present code, and he will discover how 
many changes have been made to meet the 
necessary wants of each generation. Before the 
alteration of the Discipline of Philadelphia Year- 
ly Meeting on the subject of marriage, it was 
computed thet a large majority of cases that 
claimed the disciplinary attention of Monthly 
Meetings were for “ outgoings in marriage ” and 
the records of our meetings would probably show 
that a large number of these offenders against 
the Disci; line lost their right in the Society. 

How many in consequence have been scatter- 
ed, or gathered into other folds, we have no 
means of ascertaining. These changes in the 
opinion of the writer have had, and will continue 
to have, a beneficial effect, and there are other 
provisions which might be profitably modified. 

Take for instance the admission of members. 
An applicant must first apply to the overseers 
and when they are satisfied, the case is forward- 
ed to the Monthly Meeting, when another com- 
mittee is appoiuted to take charge of the case, 
and it is often several moxths before a final re- 
port is made. 

There can be no doubt that many serious, 
seeking minds, have been discouraged from mak- 
ing application through a’ diffidence of their 
qualifications fur membership and an unwilling: 
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ness to be considered as making a religious profes. 
sion of which they feel themselves unworthy. In 
some of the meetings belonging to our Yearly 
Meeting, a considerable portion of the regular 
attenders are not in actual membership, while 
in nearly all there are some, who, if the way 
were made more easy, would connect themselves 
with the Society, and the religious interests of 
both parties would thereby be promoted. By 
the census of 1863 we are informed that there 
are within the limits of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting 3480 minors, one of whose parents is a 
member and the children not members. In our 
last Yearly Meeting, Monthly Meetings were re- 
quested, if.way should open, to appoint commit- 
tees to visit and encourage their members, and 
if the same encouragement could be extended 
to the two classes alluded to, there is no doubt 
there would be a considerable increase of mem- 
bership. 

While there is evidently apathy and indiffer- 
ence in many places, and while we may lament 
the decline of primitive zeal, yet I cannot unite 
with the discouraging view presented by your 
correspondent T. H. S., of the present condition 
and future prospects of our Suciety. There are 
evidences of life and energy among its members 
which, if properly cherished, I have faith to be- 
lieve will result in much good. 

There probably was never more unity of feel- 
ing and purpose than now exists in Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting and its branches, and, so far as I 
know, it extends to similar bodies in unity with 
us. The disturbing causes which a few years 
since produced shyness, and a separation of 
feeling, have in a great measure been removed, 
and are succeeded by that regard for the views 
and feelings of each other which is so necessary 
to an efficient organization. 

The formation of “ Friends’ Publication As- 
sociation,” fur disseminating cur principles by 
tracts and the works of approved authors, will 
produce, we may hope, a revival of interest, and 
the establishment of First-day schools, and the 
recent convention held at Westchester, Penna., 
of teachers, and others interested in the religious 
instruction of our children, is a step jn the right 
direction. 

It is a significant fact, too, that both of these 


movements have been inaugurated by the young - © 


er members of the Society, who have felt the 
want of these agencies, and have entered into 
the work from a sense of duty ; and it is equally 
noticeable that in the proceedings of the First- 
day School Conference; we are informed that 
“the younger portion of those who expressed 
themselves on this interesting subject, very 
generally deplored the want of co-workers from 
among those of riper years and fuller experi- 
ence.” The Bible classes and religious confer- 
ences which have been formed in various neigh- 
borhoods, are also evidences, to my mind, of -a 
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revival of religious interest, and most cordially 
do I respond to your Editorial in the 28th No., 
in which these subjects are embraced. I would 
call attention to the statement of T. H. S. re- 
specting the census of 1829 and 1863. When 
the first census was taken, the Society was in 
a state of ferment growing out of the separation, 
which was then hardly effected, and many of the 
records were in possession of Orthodox Friends. 
Under these circumstances, it is not probable 
entire accuracy was arrived at, and it is quite 
likely the numbers were over-estimated. The 
census of 1863 was taken by direction of the 
Representative Committee, in order that the 
documents issued by it might be furnished to 
all the members, and we presume it is general- 
ly accurate. 

In the census of 1829, Shrewsbury and Rah- 
way Quarterly Meeting is reported as having 
685 members, and soon after they were attach- 
ed to New York Yearly Meeting, and of course 
are not included in the census of 1863. 

In connection with the subject of statistics, I 
would call attention to the plan pursued by 
London Yearly Meeting which might be profit- 
ably adopted by similar bodies in this country. 

The Subordinate Meetings are required to 
furnish annually a tabular statement, which is 
forwarded to the Yearly Meeting, in which the 
following questions are answered. How many 
particular meetings are there aud what are the 
number of members, and how many habitual at- 
tenders not members, and how many marriages, 
births and deaths, convincements, resignations, 
reinstatements and disownments ? By answer- 
ing these questions, every Monthly Meeting 
would annually revise’ its records, a supervisory 
care would be exercised over members and at- 
tenders, and the objects of a Christian church 
would, it appears to me, be more fully carried 
out. P. 

10th mo. 6, 1867. 





MAXIMS OF BISHOP MIDDLETON. 


Persevere against discouragements. Keep 
your temper. Employ leisure in study, and 
always have some work in hand. Be puuctual 
and methodical ia business, and never procras- 
tinate. Never be in a hurry. Preserve self- 
possession, and do not be talked out of conviction. 
Rise early, and be an economist of time. Main- 
tain dignity without the appearance of pride; 
manner is something with everybody, and 
) everything with some. Be guarded in discourse, 
: attentive and slow to speak. Never acquiesce 
in immoral or pernicious opinions. Be not 
forward to asfign reasons to those who have no 
right to ask. Think nothing in conduct onim- 
portant or indifferent. Wather set than follow 
examples. Practice strict temperance, and in 
your transactions, remember the final account. 
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‘‘ JUDGE NOT THAT YE BE NOT JUDGED.” 


There is no denying that the world is full of. 
such judgments as are here forbidden ; needless, 
uncharitable, false, and hypocritical judgments. 
How little of our conversation upon the faults 
of others is in any sense necessary! Most often 
we go out of our way to introduce it. We want 
something to talk of, and this comes. No sense 
of duty actuates us. Our little help is not ’ 
wanted in branding crimes which society is 
ashamed of. And as fir the smaller faults or 
follies of our neighbors, if they pass without 
censure no harm is done. Our judgments are 
often gratuitous, willing, wanton judgments; 
passed in idleness and unconcern ; prompted by 
no feeling of duty; far, far worse, therefore, 
than any dulness, than any silence. 
And if needless, then uncharitable too. 
g| There can be no charity in taking for our sub- 
ject one whom we cannot praise and need not 
blame. But far more than this. Examine the 
judgments. How full of suspicion! How un- 
willing to allow merit not patent! How ready 
to imagine a bad motive, where by the nature 
of the. casa, (wan being the judge) we cannot 
see nor know it! How prone to put the worst 
possible construction, instead of the best! 
How unwilling to regard any man as actuated by 
a pure disinterestedness or a lofty principle! 
The judgments passed in society upon our 
fellow-men are as uncharitable in their nature 
as they are needless in their utterance.—C. J. 
Vaughan. 


a 
THE HIDDEN MANNA. 
BY H. W. B. 

“To him that overcometh will I give to eat of the 
hidden manna.” 

We are incessantly tempted, in this life, to 
conform our ethical conduct either to our direct 
or implied physical condition. There is a nat- 
ural, but not tuo good a tendency to wake the 
metes and bounds of ethical truth and duty 
conform to natural law and then to inter- 
pret natural law on the side of selfishness. 
In all tae relations of life—in the family, 
in the neighborhood, in business, in their whole 
estate—men are strongly inclined, if not to give 
up right and duty, yet to moderate their ideas 
of what is right; to take on milder conceptions 
of duty ; to see if the cross cannot be evaded or 
avoided, or to make it asinconspicuous as pos- 
sible. That tendency is natural, using the word 
natural in its lowest acceptation. 

There is always present, more or less obtru- . 
sively, the economic argument in the soul, and 
we often find ourselves resorting to it to excuse 
ourselves from adhering to that which is incum- 
bent upon us. When we are irradiated with 
conceptions of Christian life, when we have 
heroic ideals, we mean to be absolutely true men ; 
we mean to have an unadulterated faith in God; 
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. be his ‘perils, and whatever may be his induce- 
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we mean to have the utmost sincerity of life; we been best fed and best’ sustained when they 


mean to burn with a courage that shall never 
know obliquity ; we mean to be enterprising, 
abounding in work. And yet, when we come out 
of the inspirational hours that sometimes come to 
us, and enter upon the actual experience of life, 
we come into the economic and argumentative 
mood. And the question arises whether it is proper 
in’ our circumstances—which are always pecu- 
liar—for us to do so and so. And in this mood 
we are always tempted as much as possible to 
avoid the cogency and urgency of the reasons 
which incline us to fulfil our duties, and to argue 
whether it is best for us, or ours, and for the 
world about us, to press forward in the path of 
duty which is opened before us. 

Now, I do not undertake to say that these 
casuistical questions are not a part of our neces- 
sity, but I dosay that the application of truths 
and principles requires right judgment and the 
continuous exercise thereof. It is not half so 
mueh trouble to know what the truth is in 
general as it is to know what the truth is at 
any particular time, and in its applications to 
particular phases of experience. Aad it is at 
this point, not that we are necessarily deceived, 
but that we are extremely liable to lean toward 
a compliance with worldly ways and customs, 
for the sake of getting along easier; for the 
sake of having more certain, solid, assured 
success. 

‘Man shall not live by bread alone,’’ said 
the Saviour, when he was himself tempted. 
And the promise of our text is, Do not comply 
with evil under any circumstances; do not give 
way to worldly counsels, where they are distinct- 
ly opposite to spiritual counsels ; do not consume 
yourselves with anxieties; do not use your 
strength needlessly; do not expend it on this 
thing or that when it might be better spent on 
something else; do not judge your prpsperity 
by outward signs alone, and you shall have your 
reward. I will give to every man that means 
to maintain a godly and pure life—to every such 
man, whatever may be his trials, whatever may 


ments, if he only will overcome bis temptations, 
I will give a hidden support. I will feed him 
inwardly. As the Israelite had visible manna, 
80 he shall have manna that is invisible, hidden, 
mystic. 

There is nothing that seems more apparent to 
men of the world than for a man to stand, as it is 
said, in his own light ; for a man to give up posi- 
tive, in many respects, it may be innocent good, 
for the sake of some notion, some ism, some 
moral seruple. But yet it has been the expe- 
rience and the testimony of more than one can 
count of blessed saints in heaven, and of multi- 
tudes that still dwell upon earth, and are en- 
gaged in its vonflicts, that, no matter how rugged 
or steep the path may have been, they have 


have followed Christ the nearest. 
that those who follow Christ at all hazards will 
be best sustained outwardly, (though they will 
have enough for their outward wants; or, when 
they do not have this, what is better, they will 
die); but they will have, in spite of their cir- 
cumstances, more of those ends for which men 
strive than they could have attained if they had 
conformed to the world. 































I will not say 


Why do men strive? There is a pleasure in 


the use of our faculties that makes men indus- 
trious and enterprising; that leads them to 
become engineers, mechanics, labouring men, 
or scholars. There is pleasure in a life of activity. 
But mainly men are living for the sake of 
supplying themselves with a multitude of world- 
ly benefits; that they may have a broader foun- 
dation for their family; that they may, if 
possible, derive more enjoyment from leisure ; 
that they may multiply the sources of their 
improvement. 
shall develop the mind, and fill up the heart; 
the evading of evil, which is a reflex seeking 
for possible joy—this is that which is the uni- 
versal spring, the grand motive, of human action ; 
and when you take away from a man the fear 
of evil and the hope of joy, you paralyze him. 
No man would be more than a leaf on a stream 
that had not this fear or this hope. 


In other words, various joy, that 


Now, it is the experience of men, and one of 


those experiences which we come to slowly and 
reluctantly, and which dawn upon us only after we 
have gone through a long course of struggle, 
that, after all, we find more happiness in the 
faithful performance of Christian duty at every 
hazard and sacrifice than we would have found 
with unobstructed freedom along the course of 


prosperity. 

Let me take the case, for instance, of a man 
that pursues the most innocent course of life. 
It is thought of industry that it is good; that 
it is right ; that it is praiseworthy. It is. But 
little by little man im the course of duty perils 
himself for others’ sake, and begins to undermine 
his health and strength. And men say, “ It is 
a pity that this man should not have avoided 
this excessive taxation upon his physical system. 
There is moderation in all things.” But I have 
taken notice that, when it is moral things, 
moderation is known to all men; and when it 
is physical things, moderation is known to no- 
body. There isa general public sentiment that 
zeal and fervor for the animal system is all 
right enough; but that for the moral nature 
there should be great moderation and self-re- 
straint. And so men look with pity upon a man 
that has been laid aside from activity by reason 
of over-exertion in the discharge of the most 
solemn duties that can be known in the provi- 
dence of God. 

It is hard to stand still enforcedly; and yet 
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many a man has learned, after the first days of 
bitterness, that he could reap more joy bed- 
ridden than he could on his feet. 

It is the royal road to learn of love. Is there 
anything better than that a man should love 
his wife, or that a woman should love her hus- 
band? Is there anything nobler than the love 
which they give to their children? Isthere any 
thing that is a more fit emblem of heaven 
than a Christian family, where conscience, and 
knowledge, and pure and true love unite all the 
members.of it? And may not a man say, with 
some reason, “Let us build here three taber- 
nacles, and abide in this paradise of God?” 
But in the providence of God one child dies, 
and another child is prostrated with sickness,and 
alieuations come in to disturb the peace of the 
family circle, and the household is divided and 
scattered, and the paradise is invaded, and thorns 
and thistles come up where were blossoms and 
fruits ; and under such circumstances a man is 
tempted to charge God falsely. And where there 
has been such temptation, and waste, and sick- 
ness, and desolation, and the heart has been bur- 
dened with sorrow, and the head has been bow- 
ed down-with grief, and suffering has written its 
lines on the face, at last, though for the present 
these things are not joyous, they begin to bring 
patience, and inwardness, and hunger for that 
which the earth cannot supply, and to cause the 
soul to cry out, “‘O God, feed me, and give me the 
manna out of the cloud and darkness.” How 
many persons have come at last to bear witness, 
“I have learned what I could not have learned 
if 1 had been spared from sorrow.” 

There is nothing that is better,seen from a 
purely economic point of view, than to build up 
society by material productions and external 
wealth. Far be it from me to say a word that 
undervalues these things. But you know very 
well that we are dwelling in communities where 
everything is as uncertain as a shepherd’s tent. 
You build up your fortune, and God takes it 
down almost as often as the patriarchs did 
their tents. You are feeding from’ pasture to 
pasture. And you are finding that here and 
there God meets you with overthrow and re- 
verse. And you feel, “To what profit is it 
that [ have served God ? What is there for me, 
whose whole life seems cross-plowed and cross- 
harrowed ?” And you are tempted to com- 
plain of the allotments of Providence. But do 
you suppose a man’s life consists in the abun 
dance of the things that he possesses? Is 
this your estimate of man, that he is a thing to 
put raiment on ? Is it your idea of life to build 
a treasure-house and put gold in it? Have you 
never had a conception of the royalty of sonship, 
and learned to love God and your fellow men ? 
And though all your worldly possessions have 
been scattered, is there nothing left for you ? 
Are you bankrupt because you have neither sil- 




























ver nor go'\d. Why, you have come to that 
state in which all the holy men on earth were ! 
Prophets, patriarchs, apostles, ministering teach- 
ers of God, and the best men that have dwelt 
upon the face of the earth, had uot where to lay 
their head. Silver and gold had they none. 
But they had manhood; they had courage; 
they had the power to sing and pray ; they had 
that which enabled them to influence men for 
good. And there are many such now 4-days. 
And to them I say, bear this witness among 
your fellow-men: ‘God comforts me; he 
makes my life beter than any power on the 
globe could make it; food which no man can 
give gives he to me—hidden food, soul manna. 
And so I am sustained in going through perse- 
cutions for righteousness’ sake.” —WN. Y. Ind. 





POWER OF A GENTLE REBUKE. 
A number of passengers were discussing the 


exciting questions of the day on board a steam- 
boat on one of our Western rivers. Oaths were 
frequently heard; and one man, in particular, 
in almost every.sentence used the name of his 
Maker in a most irreverent manner. 


Away from this excited party, but within 


hearing distance, sat a young lady with her 
husband and friends. 
ticed by them, and they seemed shocked by its 
boldness. 
shrinking lady could act. 
longer,” she said, as she left her seat, and glided 
into the circle of the now loud aud angry dis- 


The profanity was no- 


They could talk, but the timid, 
“T can bear it no 


putants. Placing her hand on the arm of the 
one who had shocked her by his oaths, and 
trembling with emotion, she begged him not 
to take the name of God in vain; to think how 


soon he might be called to meet Him in eterni- 


ty. She said a few more words, and, frightened 
at her boldness, she burst into tears and left 
them. 

The next day, before the boat reached its 
destination, the man came to this lady, took her 
by the hand, thanked her earnestly for her re. 
proof, and said, “I will not forget your kind 
words; I will try and be a different man, and 
live for the eternity awaiting me.” A few 
months after, the lady was called from eartb. 
The influence of that open and decided rebuke 
will only be known when the secrets of all 
hearts shall be revealed. 

Many of us can shudder, and deplore the open 
wickedness about us, but how many of us have 
the decision of Christian character to énable 
us to reprove sin in the right spirit when the 
opportunity is given us? 

—oienntenianililitipiiiecnsian 

Tue CHARACTER OF RicuTER is too marked 
to be easily misunderstood. His prominent 
traits are tenderness and manliness—qualities 
which are seldom found united in so high a de- 
gree as in him. Over all he sees, over all he 
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writes, are spread the sunbeams of a cheerful 
spirit—the light of inexhaustible human love. 
Every sound of haman joy, as human sorrow, 
finds a deep-resounding echo in his bosom. In 
every man he loves his humanity only, not his 
superiority. The avowed object of all his lit- 
erary labors was to raise up again the down- 
sunken faith in God, virtue, and immortality, 
and in an egotistical, revolutionary age, to warm 
again our sympathies which have now grown 
cold. Not less boundless is his love for nature 
—for this outward, beautiful world. In his 
mind all this became idealised. . . . . 
This spirit of love was not weakness but 
strength ; it was united in him with great man- 
liness. The sword of his spirit had been forged 
and beaten by poverty; its temper had been 
tried by a thirty years war. It was not broken, 
or even blunted, but rather strengthened and 
sharpened by the blows it gave and received. 
And, possessing this noble spirit of humanity, 
endurance, and self-denial, he made literature 
his profession, as if he had been divinely com- 
missioned to write.— Longfellow. 





Friends’ Soctan Lyceum.—The Second 
Meeting of the Lyceum was held on the 8th 
inst. It was one of great interest, and the at- 
tendance was large. Several original, instruc- 
tive essays were read, one of which, “The 
Cricket,” is published in our present number. 


PHILADELPHIA, TENTH MONTH 19, 1867. 





THE FREEDMEN’s APPEAL.—We call atten 
tion to the ‘“ Appeal,” which will be found in 
another culumn, from “‘ Friends’ Association for 
the Aid and Elevation of the Freedmen.” 
Duriog the vacation of the Teachers, we min- 
gled socially with them, and were deeply im- 
pressed with the earnest steadfastness with 
which they devote themselves to the work, re- 
gardless of the many privations to which they 
are subjected. The last Annual Report has 
been generally circulated, and we hope will be 
read. 

The letters from the Teachers, which are in- 
corporated in it, are full of interest, and give to 
the reader a correct idea of what has been ac- 
complished through their instrumentality. 


eto 


Maragiep, at Oak Hill, Phila., Tenth month 10th, 


1867, under the care of the Monthly Meeting of 


Friends of Philadelphia, of which the groom is a 
member, Joseru 8.,son of Joseph S, and Ann C. 
Lovering, and Mary B., daughter of Daniel C. and 
Susan 8. Cowgill, of Dover, Del. 















“mockery” read “ working.” 
column, 8th line, for “ conventionable,” read “ con- 
ventional.” 


Diep, at her residence, near Salem, Columbiana 


Co., Ohio, on the morning of the 15th of Ninth mo., 
1867, ABIGAIL, wife of Robert Batten, aged about 70 
years; an exemplary member of Salem Monthly and 
Quarterly Meetings. 


, on the evening of the 7th of Tenth month, 





1867, Tasirua A., wife of Joshua Clendenon, in her 
49th year; a member of Green Street Monthly Meet- 
ing. 


In the prime of life this Friend has been removed 


from the midst of an interesting family, to whom 
she was a faithful wife and mother. ; 
erly fulfilled her duties here on earth, may she not 
be entitled to the reward of the righteous—an ever- 
lasting home in the Heavenly Kingdom. 


Having prop- 


——, on the 11th inst., Witt1am P. Pusey, in the 


76th year of his age; a member of Darby Monthly 
Meeting, Pa. 





, on the 12th inst., near Attleboro, Mary R. 


Paxson, in the 3lst year of her age, daughter of 
Samuel H. Paxson; members of Middletown Monthly 
Meeting, Pa, , 


—___—~-~e02——_—_ 


Errata.—Page 481, second column, 8th line, for 
Page 482, second 


. 
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THE PENNA. PEACE SOCIETY 


Will hold a Meeting at. Friends’ Meeting-House, 
Gwynedd, on: First-day afternoon, the 20th inst., at 
2 o'clock. 


<0 —____ 


FIRST-DAY SCHOOLS. 


"As it may, be interesting to Friends, the following 

list of First-day Schools is published. Although full 
s : : . 

reports have not been received, it will be safe to say 

that nearly or quite 1000 children attend, more or 

less frequently. Full reports from all schools of this 


kind is particularly requested, and should be ad- 
dressed to the care of ‘‘ Emmor Comuy, 144 N. Seventh 
St., Philadelphia.” 

Reading, Pa.; Green St. Meeting-House, Phila- 
delphia; Germantown, Phila.; Alloway’s Creek, N. 
J.; Salem, N. J; Goose Creek Meeting-House, Lia- 
coln, Va.; Colored School, Lincoln, Va.; West 
Branch, Pa.; Kennett Square, Pa.; Baltimore, M1. ; 
Race St. Meeting-House, Phila.; Boston, N. Y.; 
Goshen, Chester Co., Pa. ; West Chester, Pa.; Miami 
Meeting-House, Ohio ; Richmond, Ind. ; Mt. Pleas- 
ant, Ohio. i 

The last named is taught by members of both di- 
visions of Friends. 

———.49 9 


FIRST-DAY SCHOOL CONFERENCES. 


The Committee have appointed the following con- 
ferences, in regard to First-day Schools, and invite 
the attendance of Friends generally. 

At Friends’ Meeting-house, Lombard St., Balti- 
more, on Fourth-day evening, Tenth month 30th, at 
7} o'clock, (being Yearly Meeting week ) 

At Race St. Meeting-House, Phila., on Seventh- 
day morning, Eleventh month 2d, at 104 o’clock. 

Communications from absent Friends, and accounts 
of any First-day Schools amongst Friends, will be 
acceptable, and may be addressed to Eli M. Lamb, 
171 McCulloh St., Baltimore, or to the care of E. 
Comly, 144 N. Seventh St., Phila. 





Reason cannot show itself more reasonably 
than to leave reasoning on things above reason. 
—Sir Philip Sydney. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
THE CRICKET. 
BY J. G. HUNT. 

“ And with childlike credulous affection, 

We behold those tender wings expand ; 
Emblems of our own great resurrection, 
Emblems of the bright and better land.” 

We would interest our young readers a little 
in the habits and structure of the common 
gricket. 

Naturalists call him Acheta, and our species 
is not the same as the English cricket. His 
social chirp about the house, or in the fields, 
these pensive autumn afternoons, surely has 
endeared him to all of us, even if -it has not 
awakened the curiosity to discover how this 
curious noise is made. 

A short walk in the fields, or along some 
grassy lane, will reveal to us many of these 


‘nimble fellows skipping about and perhaps 


chirping away in all the gladness of summer | 
life. What a merry time they seem to have of 
it! When other songs cease, and the light 
fades, and silence creeps over all out-door things, 
the oricket’s shrill chirp is loudest, reminding 
us that summer is over, and the time of ripe 
nuts and brown leaves is at hand. ~ 

With his strong fore legs and hard, jaws the 
cricket digs holes in the banks, often more than 
a foot in depth, and into these he escapes for 
safety, and to pass the winter in a nearly torpid 
condition. The mother cricket is much larger 
than the male, and is furnished with an oviposi- 
tor, an inch in length, attached to the posterior 
of her body. This organ is composed of two 
separable pieces, like the two halves of a tube 
split longitudinally, but capable of fitting accu- 
rately together, and the eanal thus formed con- 
nects with the egg-duct in the body of the 
cricket. The ovipositor has a double function ; 
with it the insect pierces holes, in the ground, 
and along its canal the little oval, greenish 
eggs glide into these holes, where they remain 
till hatched by the summer sun. ‘Tlie young 
cricket resembles the adult in form except that 
the wings are absent; in his next stage of de- 
velopment these organs are rudimentary, and 
they acquire full size only when the cricket is 
mature. He casts off his.black corselet during 
these stages of growth, but from the time he 
hops from the egg, no bigger than a flea, his 
garments are made of the same kind of cloth 
and from the same pattern, only his last suit is 
the biggest. 

We brought home from the fields a handful 
of these insects, and turned them loose in our 
Wardian case, for we were very curious to learn 
how that chirping song was made; and while we 
write this in the nighf’s still hour, close at our 
elbow, under the damp foliage of lycopods and 
the graceful papyrus, our pets are chirping most 


merrily. They have eaten bread and rice and: 
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ripe fruits, and are happy, and we have found 
that the cricket, like man, is a very thirsty ani- 
mal. The sparkling dew-drop is his morning 
draught, though milk js highly appreciated by 
our chirping epicures. 

Nearly all observers say the cricket makes 
his peculiar chirp with his wings; this is a 
mistake. He elevates his wing-cases to a cer- 
tain angle and then rubs them together with a 
quick lateral motion. That this chirp is solely 
the result of friction of his wing-cases, we 
proved beyond a doubt by taking a dead 
cricket and imitating the movement, when the 
same sound was produced. These -cases are 
very wonderful organs. The right one over- 
laps the other, and its inner edge is very thin 
and elastic, and bent down a little towards its 
fellow, against which it grates when in motion. 
Both these cases are highly resonant in charac- 
ter, and penetrated all through with hollow ribs, 
which branch off in‘o elegant diamond patterns, 
especially in the female. Strong muscles play 
these curious fiddles, and large nerves supply 
the motive power. We have heard the chirp 
of the same cricket continue for many hours 
without intermission, but if the strongest man 
will hold his empty fist out ten minutes, it will 
exhaust his strength. Life-long silence, we be- 
lieve, is imposed upon the female oricket, 
though probably she is not guilty of loving 
music. 

On the head of the cricket grows two long 
organs called antenne, and it is probable the 
senses of hearing and touch reside in these ap- 
pendages. In one of these anteane we counted 
one hundred and twelve joints, and each joint 
is a perfect ball and socket capable of motion 
in all directions. It is very curious-to see the 
cricket deliberately take his fore foot and bend 
down these long ears into his mouth, and care- 
fully pass every joint over his labial brushes in 
order to cleanse them. Our merry chirper 
moreover has three thousand black eyes—we 
have known persons quite conscious of only two 
—and every one of these requires frequent 
sponging with his fore legs. Indeed the 
cricket uses his legs quite dexterously, for if 
the egy travels too slowly along its canal, he 
takes his hind feet and gently helps it along. 

Unlike some other subjects, the cricket is worth 
looking at a little inside. We suffered one to 
die easily under chloroform, and then cut him 
open under water. The apertures in his sides 
for the air to enter his body—more beautiful 
in pattern than any of our parlor registers—we 
could see communicating with innumerable 
tubes which divide like the branches of a tree, 
and again subdivide, running between and all 
over every organ, carrying air to all parts of the 
body. Muscular bands in countless numbers 
tie this system of tubing to the other organs 
and‘to his body. The French naturalist Lyon- 
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net, it is said, counted four thousand and sixty- 
one muscles in a caterpillar; we did not count 
that many in our ericket, but we have evidence 
that he, and some other insects, possess the 
power to dilate and contract this entire system 
of air pipes, thus ventilating themselves at will. 
Are not such creatures to be envied when the 
thermometer is at 90°? Sidney Smith did not 
know about crickets, when he conceived the in- 
capa plan of sitting in his dry-bones to get 
cool. 

The cricket’s food is chiefly solid substances, 
such-as plants and fruits; he bites off the deli- 
cate cells from these, and possibly picks out the 
raphides and the crystals for his candies and 
sweetmeats, and he swallows everything with- 
out chewing. He must therefore have a gizzard 
to grind it fine enough for digestion, and ac- 
cordingly we find that organ to be a strong 
muscular sack, armed inside with many rows of 
hard teeth. Insects that take liquid food have 
no need of gizzards. The musquito steals his 
banquet from the thin veins of other animals, 
or starves, and is without a gizzard—we had 
almost said he does not deserve so beautiful an 
organ. 

We continued our exploration of the cricket’s 
food-pipe downwards to the stomach proper, 
and what, is it supposed, did we find? Not can- 
dies nor sweetmeats, but worms, worms—and 
enough of them too—of the genus oxyurus, 
called now, we believe, ascaris; and although 
our cricket died easy under chloroform, these 
active, writhing, glassy parasites were alive and 
happy. Life and happiness in a cricket’s food- 
pipe! What economy of space and fitness of 
being are here manifested ; but not here only, 
for all over, the earth her visible inhabitants 
are but a little family compared to the herds 
that graze within us. If we have said enough 
to interest our young readers in our subject, it 
is all we aimed at. Let us now hear what An- 
drews Norton says of the cricket. We value 
music for the thoughts it excites within us, or 
for the sweet emotions it wafts across the 
chords of our own soul. ' 

“T love, thou little chirping thing, 
To hear thy melancholy noise ; 
- Though thou to Fancy’s ear may sing 
Of summer past and fading joys. 
Thou canst not now drink dew from flowers, 
Nor sport along the traveller’s path, 
But, through the winter’s weary hours, 
Shall warm thee at my lonely hearth. 
And when my lamp’s decaying beam 
But dimly shows the lettered page, 
Rich with some ancient poet’s dream, 
Or wisdom of a pnrer age,— . 
Then will I listen to thy sound, 
And, musing o’er the embers pale, 
With whitening ashes strewed around, 
The forms of memory unveil ; 
Recall the many colored dreams 
That Fancy fondly weaves for youth, 
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When all the bright illusion seems 
The pictured promises of truth; 
Perchance observe the fitful light, 
And its faint flashes round the room ; 
And think some pleasures feebly bright 
May lighten thus life’s varied gloom. 
I love the quiet midnight hour, 
When Care, and Hope, and Passion -sleep, 
And Reason, witb untroubled power, 
Can her late vigils duly keep ;— 
I love the night: and sooth to say, 
Before the merry birds, that sing 
In all the glare and noise of day, 
Prefer the cricket's grating wing.” 





Appeal from the “ Association of Friends of 
Philadelphia for the Aid and Elevation of the 
Freedmen.” . 

The time for re-opening our schools having 
arrived, we again earnestly appeal to Friends 


| for aid to support those schools. 


The Third Annual Report will give a detailed 
account of what has been done with the means 
furnished. 

We feel that our labors among the Freedmen 
have heretofore been greatly blessed, and al- 
though they have now arrived at that condftion 
in which they are able to provide for the most 
pressing of their bodily wante, they yet need 
help in the education of their children, and we 
ask you to unite with us in aiding them to pre- 
pare for future usefulness. 

We have 16 schools, numbering 1000 pupils, 
including evening and First-day schools, under 
the care of faithful and well qualified teachers. 
These we shall be under the necessity of recall- 
ing, unless the funds in our treasury are mate- 
rially increased ; but we want not only to keep 
up the schools already established, but trust 
that means will be placed at our disposal to open 
others in answer to the numerous pressing ap- 
peals made to us. Friends have always been 
esteemed the friend of the colored man, and we 
trust that they will still continue to aid him. 
Money to pay teachers is most needed ;—dona- 
tions of books, seeds, toys or clothing will also 
be acceptable. 

We appeal to the clerks or interested Friends 
in each Preparative or Monthly Meeting to lay 
the subject before Friends at the close of those 
meetings, and appoint collecting committees. 

H. M. Larne, Treasurer, 30 N. Third St. 

Ninth mo. 18, 1867. 


tO 
GROWING OLD. 
They say I am growing old because my hair ia 


silvered,and there are crow’s feet upon my fore- - 


head, and my step is not so firm and elastic as 
of yore. But they are mistaken. That is not 
me. ‘The knees are weak, but the knees are 
not me. The brow is wrimkled, but the brow is 
not me. This is the house in which I live. 
But I am young, younger now than I ever was 
before.—Dr. Guthrie. 
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EUROPEAN CORRESPONDENCE. 
No. 8. 
Antwerp, September Ist, 1867. 

Years ago in America—thirty years ago—I 
saw a copy of Rubens’ “ Crucifixion of Christ” 
between the thieves, and never before or since 
have J seen a picture that revealed to me so 
much of the peculiar mission of painting; and 
Ihave now seen the original. This picture, 
even in a copy—but it was a splendid copy— 
taught me the secret of bearing pain—taught 
me that it was given by God to man to lay 
down his life and to take it up again by an act 
of faith. Here we have the impenitent thief 
struggling against the crosa with a fierce agony 
that has torn one of his feet out of the staple 
that had nailed it, and you perceive that-in his 
fierce resistance every nerve and fibre ia quick- 
ened to realize the whole capacity of man to 
suffer in physical pain; the penitent thief bas 
a slight but increasing relief coming over him 
as he forgets himself in reverent sympathy for 
the innocent sufferer by his side, whom he has 
recognized to be the Son of God—which every 
man may be if he will not stray into a far 
country; and there is the Christ, who seems 
not to have struggled, but to have left his body 
in the hands of his tormentors to do with it as 
they will, while he has gone into some inward 
place—into the silence, as you would say—to ia- 
quire into the last counsels of (God respect- 
ing his fellow-creatures. He is dead; he has 
said, “ It is finished,” and the dignity of that 
utterance has closed those lips with an unuttera- 
ble majesty. One could not bear the intense 
reality of the suffering of the thieves—especi- 
ally the impenitent one—if the feelings were 
not relieved by the sight of this complete tri- 
umph over pain, suggested by the figure of Je- 
sus, who did not struggle, but accepted the cup 
which His Father had given Him. I do not 
thiok that the effect on others of the suffering 
is taken away by believing in the completeness 
of the triumph. But the completeness of the 
triumph reveals a law which only faith, utter 
faith, enables the human being to seize; and 
utter faith that reaches such truth must come 
from utter love, from experimentally knowing 
that the gift of God to man is that absolute 
communion with Himself, which shall shed all 
the infirmities of life, or rather transfigure them 
into powers of beneficence. 

There is in the museum at Antwerp an in- 
fant Jesus on the lap of his mother, which was 
the portrait of Rubens’ own son, and a picture 
of intelligent young life such as God only could 
make ; and near this is another crucifixion, rep- 
resenting the last agony. Asa friend said to 
me, ‘‘ What a sweep of genius to command so 
perfectly the bliss of childhood and man’s ex- 
tremity!” I should really want a ream of 
paper before me to follow out or even suggest 
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the thoughts awakened by Rubens’ various pic- 
tures of Christ. Their intense reality gives 
one such a vivid sense of his. humanity, and 
brings him so home to one’s conscience, that 
all one’s humanity is awakened. So many of 
these Catholic pictures give you a passive 
Christ, and the idea of suffering that springs 
from weakness, before which nature faints ; but 
Rubens’ Christ gives the idea of suffering that 
attends progress only, and which is being con- 
tinually transmuted into heavenly life. 

I remember Dr. Channing used to say in his 
parish preaching that the sufferings of, Christ 
were looked at wholly in a false way; that peo- 
ple were weakened by having the agonies of tho 
cross depicted. till physical terror invaded and 
overcame the spirit. But the true lesson of the 
cross was triumphant joy. It revealed that no 
amount of injury could quench Jove ; that on 
the mount of pain the soul could still forget 
itself in thought for others; that human nature 
could rise to the height of divine nature. 

What I wish to say respecting Rubens’ pic- 
tures is this; they should be sought and studied 
as masterpieces of art. He was prodigious in 
his power. He was conscious of human nature 
up to the point of its equality with suffering ; 
he knew therefore how to picture all the suffer- 
ing of self-sacrifice in all its stages. The ‘“ Ta- 
king from the Cross” is indeed a work that 
seems unsurpassable. I[t approaches nearer to 
the act of material creation than I could have 
conceived possible before having seen it. One 
says especially in remembering it, Do not those 
limbs feel? are not those forms conscious? do 
they not breathe? are they not warm? do not 
those heart strings quiver ? 

It seems to me the effect of Rubens on Ant- 
werp is visible. The death of Christ is im 
pressed on the whole city ; Christ crucified, as 
large as life, is seen here and there in the 
streets, in the midst of the business, and peo- 
ple cross themselves and bend the knee as they 

ass. ‘ 
r But Christ risen is not so. visible. Rubens 
went to the tomb and was faithful to the death, 
but he never saw the young man who rolled 
away the stone from the sepulchre (which could 
not hold the unquenchable life) and sat upon v¢ 
with countenance like lightning and garments 
white as snow. 

Tus Free City or Hamsurcs, September 4th. 

There cannot be conceived a greater contrast 
than that between Antwerp and Hamburgh. 
In Hamburgh I have not seen one emblem of 
the death of Christ. Its charches are without 
painted windows ard walls, but I find here what 
I have not perceived elsewhere in Europe so 
energetically developed—the spirit of Christ 
risen. 

I am amazed at the riches of the city. It is 
not displayed in single public buildings — 
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though these are handsome—so much as in 
streets, and streets of private dwelling houses 
built.of stone, four or five stories high, and evi- 
dently full of rich and happy people. The 
streets are wide, and face the basins and the 
Alster River; or are lined with avenues of no- 
ble trees. The poor live also in this kind of 
houses, only they are old, but were formerly in- 
habited by rich people. Moreover, I see no 
wretched poverty. The richer Hamburghers 
dispense of their superfluity to the poorer, and 
such plans (plans carried out) for the improve- 
ment of the poor, and for their relief, [ have not 
seen elsewhere nor heard of. Riding out 
through the environs of the city, which are 
made up of beautiful villas like those of Ger- 
mantown near Philadelphia and of Brookline: 
near Boston, I observed two immense buildings 
with beautiful grounds, one of which was built 
on three sides of a garden. The architecture 
was fine, and I was told that the buildings con- 
tained three stories divided into suits of three 
rooms, handsomely furnished, and containing all 
the conveniences for independent and refined 
living. Both these buildings were occupied by 
elderly people who had once been rich aud 
were fallen into poverty, and who lived here 
rent free, and were well supplied with the com- 
forts of life by a Mr. Schreder, who built these 
houses at an expense of two millions of dollars. 
He is arich Hamburgh merchant, who inherited 
and has made money to the amount of fifteen 
millions. He kas ten children, to each of whom 
he gives a million of dollars, and who very 
promptly acceded to his proposition ‘of spend- 
ing the rest for more general objects. He with 
his wife lives in a pretty place in the vicinity 
of Hamburgh in a very simple way, and they 
often visit the people whom they have made so 


comfortable. So much for the private benevo-|_ 


lenve of one Hamburgher. 
BP-P. 


— wee 


EVENING HYMN. - 


Thou, from whom we never part, 
Thou, whose love is everywhere, 
Thou, who seest every heart, 
Listen to our evening prayer. 
Father! fill our souls with love, 
Love unfailing, full and free, 
Love no injury can move, 
Love that ever rests on thee. 
Heavenly Father! through the night 
Keep us safe from every ill: : 
Cheerful as the morning light, 
May we wake to do tby will. 


—Religious Magazine. 





It is with our thoughts as with our flowers 
—those that are simple’in expression, carry 
their seed with them; those that are double 
through rich and pomp, charm the mind but 


produce nothing. 










THE ANSWER. 


Spare me, dread angel of reproof, 
And let the sunshine weave to-day 
Its gold threads in the warp and woof 
Of life so poor and gray. 
Spare me awhile: the flesh is weak. 
These lingering feet, that fain would stay 


. Among the flowers, shall some day seek 


The strait and narrow way. 


Take off thy ever-watchful eye, 
The awe of thy rebuking frown; 
The dullest slave at times must sigh 
To fling his burdens down; 
To drop his galiey’s straining oar, 
And press, in summer warmth and calm, 
The lap of some enchanted shore 
Of blossom and of balm. 


Grudge not my life its hour of bloom, 
My heart its taste of long desire; 
This day be mine: be those to come 

As duty shall require. 


The deep voice answered to my own, 
Smiting my selfish prayers away : 
“ To-morrow ts with God alone, 
And man hath but to-day. 


“Say not thy fond, vain heart within, 
The Father’s arms shall still be wide 

When from these pleasant ways of sin 
Thou turn’st at eventide.” 


“ Cast thyself down,” the tempter saith, 
** And angels shall thy feet upbear.” 
He bids thee make a lie of faith, 
A blasphemy of prayer. 


Though God be good and free be Heaven, 
No force divine can love compel ; 
And, though the song of sins forgiven 
May sound through lowest hell, 
The sweet persuasion of His voice 
Respects thy sanctity of will. 
He giveth day: thou hast thy choice ‘ 
To walk in darkness still ; 


As one who, turning from the light, 
Watches his own gray sbadow fall, 
Donbting, upon his path of night, 
If there be day at all! 


No word of doom may shut thee out, 

No wind of wrath may downward whirl, 
No swords of fire keep watch about 

Thy open gates of pearl. 


A tenderer light than moon or sun, 
Than song of earth a sweeter hymn, 
May shine and sound forever on, 
And then be deaf and dim. 


Forever round the Mercy-seat 

The guidivg lights of Love shall burn; 
But what if, habit-bound, thy feet 

Shall lack the will to turn? 


What if thine eye refuse to see, 

Thine ear of Heaven’s free welcome fail, 
And thou a willing captive be, 

Thyself thy own dark jail? M 


O doom beyond the saddest guess, 
As the long years of God unroll 
To make thy dreary selfishness 
The prison of a soul! 
To doubt the love that fain would break 
The fetters from thy self-bound limb ; 
And dream that God can thee forsake 
As thou forsakest Him ! 
Joun G. WHITTIER. 
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FEED THOSE TREES. HOW TO BE SUCCESSFUL. 

Various animals require different kinds of A person in New York, who, as a dressmaker, 
food ; 80 also do the numerous varieties of trees | has made money and friends, has written to the 
and plants that comprise the vegetable kingdom, New York Sun, from her own experience, 
—and as the animals thrive by what they feed | 8°™m¢ hints to young people, who have to select 
on, so do the trees flourish by furnishing them | ®? employment, and make their own way in it. 
with the appropriate elements of fertility. Noj We wish many more persons of experience, of 
one would confine an animal and expect it to Character, who have been successful, and who 

ow, or even hold its own, without feeding and . ate actuated by motives of benevolence, would 
care ; and yet how many purchase fruit trees to; 40 the same. There is something fresh and 
plant in neglected, out-of-the-way places, expect- useful about living experience, especially where 
ing they will grow and bear fruit in due season. | 20t personal vanity, but the desire to do others 
The. majority who purchase nursery trees will 004, lies at the busis of the narration. Such 
not set them in their gardens, nor on their rich 10formation as that may be the means of saving. 
lands, because they would be in the way of the thousands of the young, innocent and energetic 
plow, and if they do plow the land where trees | from poverty and error. The columns of this paper 
are set, they are sure to let the plow run close até studiously and laboriously devoted to the 
enough to cut off everything but the body. . dissemination of all such truths as we can obtain, 
Dwarf trees are set in turf, where they cannot and are calculated to do good to this large class, 
thrive for want of culture, and cattle are allowed , upon whom the hopes of this city, and all cities, 
to browse on them in winter. [know more who | depend so much. We condense some of the 
thus plant than of those who cultivate the tree hints from the experience of the lady we have 
as a thing of beauty and of profit. A man who, alluded to, and from other sources, for general 
thus neglects his trees, expecting they will take benefit : Sled s : 
care of themselves, is likely to come to his grave 1. Get the best idea of precisely what you 
before’ partaking of the fruits his hands have | Want to learn.. Some have this very definitely 
planted. As you would grow a handsome ox, a fixed ; they want to learn dressmaking or tailor- 
large cabbage, or field of fine graiv, by feeding '&, OT bonnet-making or printing, or drawing 
them, so you can grow your fruit trees, nor will 204 designing, or wood engraving or teaching. 
they thrive in any other way. | Nature and early education, or habit, may have 

The writer has a field of several acres devoted | Made this clear. But others seek only to earn 
to apples, pears and grapes, which is admitted | 29 independent living. The rough, coarse, easy 
~ to be equal to any in the State for beauty, vigor , Work of almost all sorts is paid about alike, ¢. e., 
and productiveness. The whole are cultivated. | the lowest that those who do it can live for. 
No raw or rank manure is put to the ground, | But where skill, energy, and unusual good quali- 
but every year or two a compost is made of, ties are required, more will be paid, and to get 
stable manure, turf and muck, ashes and shell | @ clear idea of these qualities, the germ of some 


lime, with scrapings and waste of blacksmith | me or more of which each one possesses, if. 


shops. When this is well heated and pulverized, | Oly cultivated, is the foundation of good for- 
a bushel or more is dug in around every pear| tune. Many employments pay best at first, 
tree, both standard and dwarf. On this feed | because there is no chance to rise by cultivation, 
they flourish, and are kept healthy. The cause | °F because destructive to health or morals. 
of such loss to the pear orchards is doubtless These are to be most carefully shunned in all 
owing to the excessive forcing by strong unfer-| their approaches. ‘There are plenty of ways in 
mented manures. Many have lost half their which young persons can support themselves 
trees in this way. while learning modes of industry, that, once 
I have never lost one by the frozen sap blight, mastered, will make them independent. But 
nor the sun-seald. Dwarfs have done as well as | the most perfect health and good, houest asso- 

standards, and in some cases have rooted above | Ciations are above all price. 
their jurction. This is induced by slitting up| 2- &o to the best place to learn. Make any 
the bark of the pear stalk at the junction in the reasonable sacrifice to get into the best house in 
ground, at the season of the descent of the sap. | the business. “‘ This is not always the largest,” 
This care and labor for the orchard has paid | dds our lady friend. In too large an establish- 
well with me, and “what man has done man | ment the business may be too much cut up into 
way do.”—A. L..L., Granby, Ct. departments. The best is that where the best 
— Cultivator and Country Gentleman. work is done, where there are fewest tricks, where 


there is sufficient capital to avoid all make-shifts 
It will never do to take it for granted that | and mean acts. 





wrong will right itself. Weeds in a neglected| 3. Use your eyes, head and ears (and tongue, , 


garden, instead of dying out, will grow rampant | to make inquiry), so as to know not only the 
and choke the good. Evil needs only suffer | particular branch of the business in which you 
auce to accomplish all its fell designs. are engaged, but its relations to other branches. 
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Know it to the bottom as to why everything is 
made just so, and what it will bring in the best 
markets, and who are its chief consumers. The 
principles and the practice of every art and pro- 
fession are not easily learned. Emp'oyers do 
not often like to teach these things. Often they 
carefully conceal them for fear of rivals, and 
often those who are most successful, and 
have the most knowledge and good will, do not 
know how to teach that which is so complicated. 
But by cultivating the good will and easy con- 
versation of all those around, a thousand things 
will become plain that the silent plodder never 
gets an ideaof. To secure the respect of em- 
ployers by discretion is a great point. - 

4, Aim high.—To be the most exact, punctual, 
diligent, is within the reach of all, yet how few 


attempt superior excellence of this sort! But to. 


use extra skill, and ali the talents God has giv- 
ep in parts-of an employment, in themselves re- 
pulsive perhaps, and to use them generously to 
secure high ends, is the surest road to success. 
To aim tobe the most perfect possible in any 
manufacture, in any study, in apy trade, will 
show how superior excellence is to be attained 
beyond the highest present conception, and it is 
that highest knowledge and practice which will 
bring all the reward. People are afraid of trou- 
ble. “I have always had-as much to do asI 
could, at the best prices from the best class of 
customers whom I have kept from beginning to 
end, and among whom I found some of the best 
and dearest friends of my life.” This cannot 
be done without thought and study. Many lose 
customers and friends becapse their ideas get 
too old to be worked up into use, instead of al- 
ways growing as they should. 

‘ Let your business be a part of your religion, 
but not the whole of it.”’ So writes the admi- 
rable correspondent to whom we have referred. 
Pray for the Divine blessing and have faith in 
the Divine assistance, while faithful. But when 
disappointments come, as they will to all, 
feel that there is something higher to which 
they have led your mind. Be not envious of 
those who by greater energy, enterprise and sa- 
gacity, have prospered more then you, though 
in many other things they may have seemed to 
you inferior and much wanting, for it is just 
and reasonable that energy should be rewarded 
with wealth ; but how much happiness wealth 
may bring will depend greatly upon the dispo- 
sitions of mind that have procured it. Hon- 
esty, politeness, faith in God and benevolence se- 
cure peace and happiness with wealth, or even 
without it.—Public Ledger. 


The moment a man gives away to inordinate 
desire, disquietude and torment take possession 
of his heart. The proud and the covetous are 
never at rest; but the humble and poor in spirit 
possess their souls in the plenitude of peace.— 
Kempis. 


THE TURN OF LIFE. 


Between the years of forty and sixty, a man 
who has properly regulated himself may be con- 
sidered in the prime of life. His matured . 
strength of constitution renders him almost im. - 
pervious to the attack of disease, and experience 
has given soundness to his judgment. His 
mind is resolute, firm, and equal ; all his func. 
tions aro in the highest order; he assumes m 
tery over business ; builds up a competence on 
tbe foundation he has formed in early manhood, 
and passes through a period of life attended by 
many gratifications. Having gone a year or 
two past sixty, he arrives at a stand still. But 
athwart this isa viaduct, ¢alled the turn of life, 
which, if crossed in safety, leads to the valley 
of “ old age,” round which the fiver winds, and 
then beyond withcut a boat or causeway to effect 
its passage. The bridge is, however, construct- 
ed of fragile materials, and it depends upon how 
it is trodden, whether it bend or break. Gout 
and apoplexy are also in the vicinity to waylay 
the traveller, and thrust him from the pass ; but 
let him gird up his loins and provide himself 
with a fitter staff, and he may trudge in safety 
with perfect composure. To quit metaphor, 
“The Turn of Life” is a turn either into a pro- 
longed walk, or into the grave. The system and 
powers having reached their utmost expansion, 
now begin either to close like flowers at sunset, 
or break down at once. One injudicious stimu- 
lant, a single fatal excitement, may force it 
beyond its strength, whilst a careful supply of 
the props, and the withdrawal of all that tends 
to force a plant, will sustain it in beauty and 
vigor until night has entirely set in.— The Sci- 
ence of Life, by a Physician. 








EXPERIMENTS ON THE SENSITIVE PLANT. 


The experiments on the sensitive plant, con- 
ducted by M. Bert, have been taken up by M. 
Ch. Blondeau, who has tested the leaves with 
the induced galvanic current of Ruhnukorff’s 
coil. ~He submitted three plants to the influ- 
ence of the electric current. The first was op- 
erated on for five minutes; the plant when left 
to itself seemed prostrated, but after a while (a 
quarter of an hour), the leaves opened, and it 
seemed to recover itself. The second was acted 
on for ten minutes. This.specimen was pros- 
trate for an hour, after which it slowly recov- 
ered. The third specimen was galvanized for 
twenty-five minutes, but never recovered, and 
in twenty-four ‘hours had the appearance of 
a plant struck by lightning. A fourth plant 
was etherized, and then exposed to the current. 
Strange to say, the latter had no effect, and the 
leaves remained straight and open; thus pro- 
ving, says M. Blondeau, that the mode of con- 
traction of the leaves of the sensitive plant is 
in some way allied to the muscular contraction 
of animals. 


. 
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A NEW COMMODITY. 

’ Scientific research and intelligent investiga- 
tion are constantly adding new substances to 
those already recognized as possessing a mer- 
cantile value. Within a few months a new 
textile has been announced, but a more recent 
discovery promises practical results not only 
immediate, but having an important bearing 
upon various interests. A species of sponge, 
(not the ordinary sponge of commerce, but 
grass-sponge, heretofore considered useless, ) 
which grows in exhaustless quantities among 
the coral formations of the Bahama Islands, on 







































ly commended. - 


of Commerce. ; 





: 
: ; oa ; 
the coast of Mexico aud Florida, is ascertained : as 
: to be exactly suited to a large ‘variety of me-| A CORRESPONDENT of the London Shipping 
chanical purposes, and is destined to enter |@"@ Mercantile Gazette says he saw a practical 
largely into domestic consumption. It grows | Proof of = rome ie old adage that oil 
: in very shallow water, and hence requires no | Would calm the troubled waters. 
| dail ox ties tee lee eoodeatian. occured on a voyage from St. Johns, N. F., to 
. P is | Bristol, England. Th | was loaded with 
; Although the peculiar properties of this | 2™S') “ogtand. > Peqe Wee eee ie 
vegetable growth were uoknown until within a oil and blubber, and, experiencing severe weath- 
; recent period, vessels are leaving New York | & Was oe — thrown on her beam ends. 
‘ and Boston regularly to obtain cargoes; and the | Lhe sea being very heavy, it was suggested that 
£ substance, as prepared by machinery at the fac- oil would = oe — was broach- . 
tory in Birmingham, Ct., isin demand for bed- ed in the hold, and the oil pumped into the 
y ding and upholstering purposes far beyond the | 9°42 with the water made by the leaking vessel. 
’ means now at command for its supply. As a The | effect was marvelous. The vessel was 
i substitute for curled hair and feathers, which | rifting Ay oe - to windward the sea 
were too expensive for any except the opulent | ®Ppcareé as though these was .s celei, end. in 
P classes, it seems complete. Henceforth the poor | 8P!te of a tremendous gale, the sea never broke 
> man can throw away his bed of straw, and at a | 0% board for the eight days the vessel lay to. 
t moderate expense provide himself with a place When the effect was observed, the oil was not 
f of rest as soft and luxuriant as those more fa- | 8P2ted, and the vessel reached Scilly, though so 
0 vored with worldly goods. crippled as not to be worth repuiring. If this - 
7 The newly discovered sponge grows in a be true, it must greatly diminish the dangers of 
. scraggly form among the corals of the sea-shore, | Whaling, and a few barrels placed on board 
and is gathered by natives of the Bahamas, and | °Very other sea-going craft might prove the sal- 
delivered dry at a certain price per pound, pay- | Vation of some in stormy weather.— The Press. 
able in merchandise at the various places of de- PUGNACITY OF THE WREN. 
4 osit. A schooner belonging to the New York| The burrow of the woodpecker is far too com- 
"i lastie Sponge Manufacturing Company, left | fortable a dwelling to be neglected by the wren, 
th this city lately on her fourth trip ; and another, | who allows the woodpecker to proceed with its 
5 belonging to the American Patent Sponge | Jabors until he thinks the hole is large enough 
* Company of Boston, left at the same time—the | for his purpose, and then assaults the unfortu- 


latter company paying a royalty to the former. 
P- Each vessel brings from 80,000 to 100,000 Ibs , 
ft compressed into bales by machinery. To ren- 
: der this substance merchantable, the first pro- 
| 7 cess is to put it into what paper manufacturers 
ed call a “ stuff engine,” where it is cut, washed, 


er and a less disturbed locality. 





: ed, | pear tree, completed their burrow, and laid 
” and freed from calcareous matter and other im- | one egg, when they were again attacked by th 
yV- “6 ‘ h . 3 oe £S> . y 7 eo y the 
for purities. It is afterwards passed through a fiery little bird, and obliged to abaadon the lo- 
a ties of rubber Tollers, saturated with glycerine, | cality altogether.— Homes without Hands. 

“of (which preserves its natural elasticity,) and is - . 

° then seasoned in ovens and baled. A single} Every successful teacher is composed of three 
ies inch will expand to twelve times its bulk. Thus | component parts—patience, tact, and, lastly, 
nt. prepared the sponge is free from all forms of | book-learning. It is not what the teacher puts 
the insect life, never packs, and is not liable to de- | into, or, as is more commonly the case, on to 
ro cay, and is much softer and more elastic than | the child that does the work, but what she draws 
- other materiuls which it seems destined to dis-}out. And no one has a right to assume the 
a place—at least to a certain extent. One pound | heavy responsibilities of a teacher who ‘has not 


is considered equivalent to one and a half or 


two of either feathers or hair, and its cost is 
comparatively small. For carriage upholstery, 
car seats, church cushions, mattrasses, &c., 
sponge is already in extensive use, and is high- 


As a new commodity, furnishing employment 
for skill and labor, starting new processes in 
machinery, and especially as affording to all 
classes additional means of comfogg without a 
corresponding tax upon pecuniary resources, 
the discovery thus announced possesses not a 
little commercial importance—WN. Y. Journal 


pate burrowers, driving them off to seek anoth- 
a pair of woodpeckers began to make a tunnel in 


an apple tree, and were driven from the spot 
by a house wren. They then pitched upon a 


the ability to develop that rectitude of charace 
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ter which will enable a child to do a thing be-| 
cause it is right, and not because men esteem it 
to be so. 


wcijrqennitiiiiiaieanncdiiiie 
‘“ MARBLED” PAPER. - 


Few, even of those who are familiar with the 
name, understand how that species of mottled 
or brindled paper, so mucbused for the covers of 
books, is made to assume its curious appearance. | 
The followMg information is sent to the Boston ; 
Traveller, by a lady who lately visited Harper’s | 
great priuting establishment, in New York, and | 
“saw how it was done:” | 

The most remakable thing to me, after all, 
was the “ marbling process,” which 1 don’t be- 
lieve you knowany more about than I did. In 
Europe it is kept as agreat secret. A tank is 
filled with gum and water, and water colors are 
thrown upon the surface, first black, then red, 
blue, or yellow, each spot of color remaining per- 
fectly distinct, but changing its form as it is 
displaced by the next one. 

Then a comb, or rake, is drawn along the sur- 
face. These are of various degfees of fineness, 
and a great variety of patterns can be given. 
The “ comb pattern” is now most used. Asa 
special compliment to his inquisitive lady visitor, 
the man made a pattern called the “ peacock’s | 
tail,” really very handsome and elaborate. The , 
sheets are laid lightly on the top,and when 
taken off retain the impression. They are: 
then dried and afterward burnished. , 


os 


* “THE PATH OF THE JUST IS AS THE SHINING | 


LIGHT.” 

Thus the Christian’s path breaks out of ob- 
scurity ; the darkness is past and the true light | 
now shineth. His religion is not only real, but 
apparent, and as it need not, and should not be | 
hid, so it will not and cannot be hid. There | 
will be the work of faith, and the labor of love, | 
and the patience of hope, and the fruit of the 
Spirit. Pity will get into the eye; meekness |} 
will smile in the features; the law of kindness 
will dwell upon the tongue. They that were in 
darkness will show themselves, and in a thou- 
sand ways their light will shine before men. 





ITEMS. 


Tue Commission created in England to examine the 
subject of Ritualism have reported to the Queen that 
they have made an impartial examination of the 
matter; that they do not regard vestments as es- 
sential, as ‘‘ they give grave offence to many ;” that 
they consider it expedient ‘to restrain in the public 
services of the United Church of Eegiand and Ire- 
land all variations in respect of vestures from that 
which has long been the established usage of the 
said United Church, and think that this may be best 
secured by providing aggrieved parishoners with an 
easy and effectual process for complaint and redress.” 
They say, however, that they are not yet prepared to 
recommend the best mode of giving effect to the 
conclusions of their report, but will consider this 
matter, and make a future communication upon it. 





Tue Paris Exposition from Fifth month lst to 
Ninth month 10th, received $1,500,000 as fees from 
visitors for admission tickets. It is stated that 
$300,000 more will be required to cover the expenses, 


and that this will be collected before the exposition . 


closes at the end of this month. 


Enoravine is a surprising art, and it is announced 
that to such a wonderful extent has the engraving 
of test objects for microscopes been carried, that a 
Prussian artist has engraved lines upon glass so 
close together that upwards of eighty thousand 
would go in the space of an inch. Several series of 
these lines were engraved upon one slip of glass. 
By these the defining power of any object-glass 
could be ascertained As test objects they are equal 
to, and even rival, many natural objects which have 
hitherto been employed for this purpose. The deli- 
cate lines are nut more than one one-hundreth-thous- 
andth part of an inch apart, 

Curious Facts 1n Naturat History.—The grabs 
or larve of a kind of long legged fly, belonging to 
the tipula family and found in the forests of North- 
ern Europe, are without feet, and unab!e, conse- 
quently, to move far from one locality. They occur 
in vast numbers in certain places, and when desirous 
of changing their abode, they attach themselves to 
each other by means of a glutinous secretion, so as 
to form a living cord many feet in length, and one or 
two inches in thickness. In one instance the col- 
umn was more than thirty yards long, although the 

rubs themselves measure less than half an inch 
each, The column crawls slowly along at a snail’s 
pace, but moves steadily along to its goal. If an in- 
termediate portion be removed, the remaining frag- 
ments, if undisturbed, reunite, and if the head and 
tail of the procession be brought together a circle is 
formed, which keeps going round and round, some- 
times for days, before it is broken acd progress can 
be resumed. Itis probable that the resemblance to 
a serpent may have the effect of preventing attacks 
upon the column by other animals. 


The remains of a gentleman lost on a glacier fifteen 
years ago have recently been discovered. In 1852 
the Syndic of Gressonay fell into a crevasse on the 
Aventina glacier (under the Brethorn, on the Italian 
side) so deep that, though mea were let down by 
ropes, they were unable to reach his body. A few 
weeks ago the landlord of the little inn at the head 
of the Val d’Ayas, into which the Aventina glacier 
descends, found these remains on the surface of the 
ice, and they were brought down for burial by a 
large party of the inhabitants. The bones were 
broken into fragments by the pressure of the ice. 
Strange to say, however, the unfortunate man’s tele- 
scope was found almost uninjured. 









































To Measure a Tree.—Farmers and mechanics. 


wishing to cut a piece of timber of a certain length 
proceed to the woods and select a tree that would 
suit, but are not certain whether the length can be 
gotout. How shall this. be ascertained without fell- 
ing the tree? The exact length of any tree, or part 
of a tree, height of a house or other object, can be 
ascertained by a simple principle of trigonometry 
being brought into practice. It is the fullowing: 
two sides of a right-angled triangle being equal, the 
third side will also be equal to the others; suppose 
a stick of timber, thirty feet in length, is required ; 
measure thirty feet from the tree in a straight line, 
on level ground, drive a stake into the ground till 
the top just reaches to your eyes, lie down on your 
back with the feet against the stake; now, if looking 
over the top of the stake, the point on the tree'that 
ranges in a straight line with your eyes will be thirty 
feet from the ground. 








